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it were multiplied with slight variations, Mut the ori-| cities are wholly taken up with some one thing, 
ginal was not a coin but a tessera or die, struck by | whereas those with more enlarged powers can, with- 
the first Jewish converts to Christianity, and worn] out distraction, have many things within their cares 
by them as a pious memorial of their master ; and | as the eye can, at one view, receive a great variety of 
finally, that the date was indicated by the Hebrew) objects, in that narrow compass, without confusien, 
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SELECTED FOR THE FRIEND. 
ANCIENT JEWISH MEDAL. 


The following account is extracted from 
‘“* A brief notice of some ancient Coins and 
Medals, as illustrating the progress of Chris- 
tianity,” which is printed in the Amulet, for 
1828. Whether the medal alluded to will 
bear the test of antiquarian research, we have 
no means of ascertaining, but it must, un- 
questionably, be of high antiquity, and the ac- 
count possesses great interest. 


“In the year 1812, a peasant, in the county of 
Cork, in Ireland, was digging potatoes, accompanied 
by his daughter, who picked them up as they were 
thrown above the ground. Among them she found, 
encrusted with clay, what she thought to be a large 
button, and handing it to her father, he rubbed the 
edge on the sleeve of his coat, and in a short time 
it beeame bright like gold. He now imagined that 
he had gained a prize, and proceeded with it to his 
landlord, Mr. Corlett, a gentleman of Cork, of the 
society of Friends. He further cleaned it, and found 
it to bean antique medal of singular structure and 
device. On one side was the head of our Saviour, 
and on the other a Hebrew inscription; both, however, 
considerably injured by time. As the place where 
the potatoes were planted, had been the scite of a 
very ancient monastery, coeval with the first intro- 
duction of Christianity into Ireland, but of which 
even the ruins hid Jong since disappeared, it was 
imagined, with évery probability, that this medal had 
been brought into Ireland by some of the religious 
eommunity at a very early period, and as such, was 
an object of great interest, Fac similes, therefore, 
were taken from it, and sent about,and in a short 
time it excited, in no slight degree, the attention of 
the learned, and various conjecttres were made as 
to its age and origin, About this time,a medal of 
similar kind came imto my possession, obtained from 
a Polish Jew, at Rostoc in Germany; and on com- 
paring it with that found in Ireland, it appeared to 
be an exact counterpart and struck from the same 
die. As it had not suffered the same injuries from at- 


trition and erosion, it was in a highly perfect state of 


preservation, and the letters, which were much in- 
jured in the former, and caused some obscurity in the 
inscription, were in this sharp and distinct as when 
they were struck. But the bust of Christ was sin- 
gularly beautiful; it had a pensive sublimity in ite 
air and character, that exactly accorded with our 
ideas of its great prototype, as if he had sat for the 
picture ; and the execution denoted it to be of an era 
when the arts were in their highest vigour. 

It appeared by a memoir presented with it to the 
Royal Irish Academy, that it was first mentioned by 
Theseus Ambrosius, and ,after him had been a sub- 
ject of inquiry by the learned of Europe for more 
than two centuries; that it made its first appearance 
in Rome, under Julius II., when the Venus de Me- 
dici and other long lost productions of ancient art, 


were again brought to light; that inferior copies of| them all. 


letter Aleph on the obverse,* which then, as well as|so if we conceive the divine understanding to be as 



















ought to read for its el 
pher for its arguments, 

piety.” 
be to some of the reader: 
are probably many who have not seen it, or| 
have not read it lately; and in either case, a 
perusal of the following extracts can hardly 
fail to be both interesting and instructive. 








now, represented the numeral I, and indicated that 
it was struck in the first year after the resurrection. 


The obverse of the medal represents the head of 


our Saviour, as described im the letter said to have 
been sent by Lentulus to Tiberius; his hair divided 
after the manner of the Nazarenes, plain to his ears, 
and waving on the shoulders; his beard thick, not 
long, but forked, the face beautiful, and the bust fine ; 
over the whole, the tunic falls in graceful folds. On 
the obverse is the Hebrew letter Aleph, representing 
the numeral I,t and supposed to stand forthe date. 
On the reverse, is this inscription on the field, in 
Hebrew—* The Messiah has reigned—he came in 
peace—and being made the light of man, he lives.” 





* In speaking of coins, the obverse means the prin- 
cipal face on which the head of the monarch is ge- 
nerally placed ; the reverse, the opposite side, on which 
is generally some device. The whole surface is called 


the field; letters on the field are called the inscrip- 
tion ; letters round the edge, the legend. 


+ Many learned modern Jews, to whom I showed 


the medal, concurred in this conjecture. 


——- 


FOR THE FRIEND. 





far above ours, as his power of creating and framing 
the whole universe is above our limited activity, we 
will no more think the government of the world a 
distraction to him; and if we have once overcome 
this prejudice, we shall be ready to acknowledge a 
providence directing all affairs; a care well becom- 
ing the great Creator. 

* As for worshipping him, if we imagine our wor- 
ship isa thing that adds to his happiness, or gives 
him such a fond pleasure as weak people have to 
hear themselves commended; or that our repeated 
addresses do overcome him through our mere impor- 


tunity, we have certainly very unworthy thoughts of 


him. The true ends of religious worship come with- 
in another consideration, which is this; a man is ne- 
ver entirely reformed, till a new principle governs hie 
thoughts. Nothing makes that prineiple so strong, 
as deep and frequent meditations of God, whose na- 
ture, though it be far above our comprehension, yet 
his goodness and wisdom are such perfections as fall 


within our imagination ; and he that thinks often of 


God, and considers him as governing the world, and 
as ever observing all his actions, will feel a very sen- 
sible effect of such meditations, as they grow more 
lively and frequent with him; so the end of religious 
worship, either public or private, is to make the ap- 


I send a few extracts from some passages of| prehensions of God have a deeper root and a strong- 


the life and death of the Earl of Rochester, 


written by his own direction, on his death-bed, 


However familiar this little book may 


ments of Burnet for the truth of Christianity 
are so forcible and striking, and his manner at 


he Friend, there | 


er influence on us. The frequent returns of these 
are necessary ; lest if we allow of too long intervals 
between them, that impressions may grow feebler, 


by Gilbert Burnet, D. D., London, 1680; a} and other suggestions may come in their room. And 
work, says Dr. Johnson, “ which the critic | the xeturns of prayer are not to be considered as fa- 

. uce, the philoso- | vours extorted by mere importunity, but as rewards 
| the saint for Js them ; according to the promises that God has made 
|for answering our prayers; thereby to engage and 
nourish a devout temper im us, which is the chief 


conferred on men so well disposed and prepared for 


root of all true holiness and virtue. 
“It is true, we cannot have suitable notions of thé 
divine essence; as, indeed, we have no just idea of 


|any essence whatsoever, since we commonly corisider 


all things either by their outward figure, or by their 


They are the chief parts of some discourses| effects, and from thence make inferences what their 
concerning morality and religion; and the argu-|ature must be. So, though we cannot frame any 


perfect image in our minds of the divinity, yet we 
may, from the discoveries God has made of himself, 
form such conceptions of him, as may possess our 


the same time so pleasing and attractive, that minds with great reverence for him, and beget in us 

we cannot wonder if they were instrumental in| such a love of those perfections as to engage us to 
. . ~ * t. . ~ } 

producing the conversion of Rochester, practis-| unitate them. For when we say, we love God, the 





ed as he was in the ways of his infidelity. ‘There 
could scarcely, indeed, be found a more signal 
instance of true conversion: so sincere was he 
in his repentance, “ that he was not unwilling 
to take shame to himself, by suffering his faults 
to be exposed, for the benefit of others;” hay- 
ing given it in charge to his biographer, “ not 
to spare him in any thing which he thought 
might be of use to the living.” 


“ As for the government of the world, says Burnet, 
if we believe the Supreme Power made it, there is no 
reason to think he does not govern it: for all that we 
can fancy against it is, the distraction which that in- 
finite variety of second causes, and the care of their 
concernments, must give to the first, if it inspects 

But as ainong men; those of weaker capa- 


meaning is, we love that being that is holy, just, gop« 

wise, and infinitely perfect; and loving those attri- 
butes in that object, will certainly carry us to desire 
them in ourselves. For whatever we love in another, 
we naturally, according to the degree of our love, 
endeavour to resemble it. In sum, the loving and 
worshipping God, though they are just and reasona- 


ble returns and expressions of the sense we have of 


his goodness to us; yet they are exacted of us, not 
only as a tribute to God, but as a mean fo beget in 
us a conformity to his nature, which is the chief end 
of pure and undefiled religion. 

* If some men have at times found out inventions, 
to corrupt this, and cheat the world, it is nothing but 
what occurs in every sort of employment, to which 
men betake themselves. Mountebanks corrupt phy- 
sic; petty-foggers have entangled the matters of pro- 
perty ; and all! professions have been vitiated by the 
knaveries of a number of their calling.” 


may 


‘ 


~ sgt ay TT 


ie, 








*“ He (Rochester) said, they were happy that be- 
lieved; for it was not in every man’s power. 

* And upon this we discoursed long about revealed 
religion. He said, he did not understand that busi- 
ness of inspiration. He believed the penmen of the 
Seriptures had hearts and honesty, and so writ; but 
could not comprehend how God should reveal his 
secrets to mankind. Why was not man made a crea-, 
ture more disposed for religion, and better illuminat- 
ed? He could not apprehend how there should be any 
corruption in the nature of man, or a lapse derived 
from Adam. God’s communicating his mind to one 
man, was the putting it into his power to cheat the 
world, For prophecies and miracles, the world had 
been always full of strange stories ; for the boldness 
and cunning of contrivers meeting with the simplicity 
and credulity of the people, things were easily re- 
ceived ; and being once received, passed down witii- 
out contradietion. The incoherencies of style in the 
Scriptures, the odd transitions, the seeming contra- 
dictions, chitfly about the order of time, the cruelties 
enjoined the Israelites in destroying the Canaanites, 
circumcision, and many other rites of the Jewish 
worship, seemed to him unsuitable to the divine 
nature; and the first three chapters of Genesis, he 
thought, could not be true, unless they were parables. 
This was the substance of what he objected to reveal- 
ed religion, in general, and to the Old Testament, in 
particular. 

“ | answered, to all this, that believing a thing upon 
the. testimony of another, in other matters, when 
there wag no reason to suspect the testimony, chiefly 
where it was confirmed by other circumstances, was 
not only a reasonable thing, but it was the hinge on 
which all the government and justice in the world 
depended ; since all courts of justice proceed upon 
the evidence given by witnesses; for the use of writ- 
ings is but a thing more lately brought into the 
world. So then, if the credibility of the thing, the 
mnocence and disinterestedness of the witnesses, the 
number of them, and the publickest confirmations that 
could possibly be given, do concur to persuade us of 
any matter of fact, it is a vain thing to say, because 
it 1s possible for so many men to agree in a lie, that 
therefore they have done it. In all other things, a 
man gives his assent when the credibility is strong on 
the one side, and there appears nothing on the other 
side to balance it. So, such numbers agreeing in their 
testimony to these miracles; for instance, of our Sa- 
viour’s calling Lazarus out of the grave, the fourth 
day after he was buried, and his own rising again af- 
ter he was certainly dead; if there had been never so 
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historical evidence for the truth of Christianity, 
which he had not inquired into, but had bent all his . . . 
wit and study to the support of the other side. As An address “ to the Ocean” translated from 


for that, that believing is at best but an opinion, if| the Spanish, published in the last number of 
the evidence be but probable, it is so; but if it be|* The Friend,” brings to my recollection an 
such that it cannot be questioned, it grows as certain address “to the Cataract of Niagara,” from 


as knowledge; for we are no less certain that there : . 
. : ’ 8 yhiec ith- 
isa great town called Constantinople, the seat of the the same language, which, although not with 


FOR THE FRIEND. 










‘Ottoman empire, than that there is another called Lon- | OUt its imperfections, | think equals the for- 


don. We as little doubt that Queen Elizabeth once] mer both in sublimity and tender pathos. 
reigned, as that king Charles now reigns in Englang.| From the similarity of the addresses, | have 


So that believing may be as certain, and as little sub- been induced to suppose, they may be produc- 
ject to dowbting as seeing or knowing. thous of tho enene oh eee ; : 
7 Ss » > > . 


“ There are two sorts of believing divine matters ; 
the one is wrought in us by comparing all the evi- 
dences of matter of fact, for the confirmation of re- 
vealed religion, with the prophecies in the Scripture ; 
where things were punctually predicted some ages 
before their completion ; not in dark and doubtful 
words, uttered like oracles, which might bend to any 
event, but in plain terms, as the foretelling that Cyrus,| My lyre! give me my lyre! my bosom feels 
by name, should send the Jews back from captivity,| The glow of inspiration. O, how long — 
after the fixed period of seventy years; the history| Have I been left in darkness, since this light 
of the Syrian and Egyptian kings, so punctually} Last visited my brow! Niagara! 
foretold by Daniel, and the prediction of the destruc-| Thou, with thy rushing waters, dost restore 
tion of Jerusalem, with many circumstances relating | The heavenly gift that sorrow took away. 
to it, made by our Saviour; joining these to the ex-| Tremendous torrent! for an instant hush 
cellent rule and design of the Scripture in matters of| The terrors of thy voice, and cast aside 
morality, it is at least as reasonable to believe this as} Those wide involving shadows, that my eyes 
any thing else in the world. Yetsuch a believing as| May see the fearful beauty of thy face. 
this is only a general persuasion in the mind, which| ! am not all unworthy of thy sight, 
has not that effect, tilla man, applying himself to the For, from my very boyhood, have I lov’d, ; 
directions set down in the Scriptures, (which, upon Shunning the meaner track of common minds, 
such evidence, cannot be denied to be as reasonable} To look on Nature in her loftier moods. 
as for a man to follow the prescriptions of a learned | At the fierce rushing of the hurricane, 
physician, and where the rules are both good and easy,| At the near bursting of the thunderbolt, 
to submit to them for the recovering of his health,)| 1 have been touched with joy; and when the sea, 
and by following these, finds a power entering within | Lashed by the wind, hath rock’d my bark, and showed 
him, that frees him from the slavery of his appetites Its yawning caves beneath me, I have loved 
and passions, that exalts his mind above the acci-| Its dangers, and the wrath of elements. 
dents of life, and spreads an inward purity in his But never yet the madness of the sea 
heart, from which a serene and calm joy arises within| Hath moved me, as thy grandeur moves me now. 
him ; and good men, by the efficacy these methods | Thou flowest on in quict, till thy waves 
have upon them, and from the returns of their pray-| Grow broken midst the rocks ; thy current then 
ers, and other endeavours, grow assured that these | Shoots onward, like the irresistible course 
things are true, and answerable to the promises they | Of destiny. Ah, terribly they rage! 
find registered in Scripture. All this, he said, might| The hoarse and rapid whirlpool’s there! My brain 
be fancy. But to this I answered, that as it were un-| Grows wild, my senses wander, as I gaze 
reasonable to tell a man that is abroad, and knows| Upon the hurrying waters, and my sight 
he is awake, that perhaps he is in a dream, and in his} Vainly would follow, as toward the verge 
bed, and only thinks he is abroad, or that, as some| Sweeps the wide torrent—waves innumerable 
go about in their sleep, so he may be asleep still ; so} Meet there and madden—waves innumerable 
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12th Mo. 24, 1827. 






NIAGARA. 
From the Spanish of Jose Maria Heredia. 















many impostures in the world, no man can, with any | good and religious men know, though others may be | Urge on, and overtake the waves before, 
reasonable colour, pretend this was one. We find, |abused by their fancies, that they are underno such} And disappear in thunder and in foam. 


both by the Jewish and Roman writers that lived in 
that time, that aur Saviour was crucified; and that 
all his disciples and followers believed certainly that 
he rose again. They believed this upon the testi- 
mony of the apostles, and of many hundreds who saw 
it, and died confirming it. They went about to per- 

*seuade the world of it, with great zeal, though 
they knew they were to get nothing by it, but re- 
proach and suffering; and by many wonders which 
they wrought, they confirmed their testimony. Now, 
to avoid all this by saying it is possible this might be 
a contrivance, and to give no presumption to make it 
so much as probable that it was so, is in plain Eng- 
lish to say, we are resolved, let the evidence be what it 
will, we will not believe it. 

“ He said, if a man says he cannot believe, what 
help is there? for he was not master of his own belief; 
and believing was, at highest, but a probable opinion. 
To this I answered, that if a man will let a wanton 
conceit possess his fancy, against these things, and 
never consider the evidence for religion on the other 
hand, but reject it upon a slight view of it, he ought 
not to say he cannol, but he will not believe ; and 
whilst a man lives an ill course of life, he is not fitly 
qualified to examine the matter aright. Let him 
grow calm and virtuous, and upon due application 
examine things fairly, and then let him pronounce 
according to his conscience, if, to take it at its lowest, 
the reasons on the one hand are not much stronger 
than they are on the other. For I found he was so 


possessed with the general conceit, that a mixture of 


knaves and fools had made all extraordinary things 
be easily believed, that it carried him away to deter- 
mine the matter, without so much as looking on the 


















deception ; and find they are neither hot nor enthu-| They reach—they leap the barrier—the abyss 
siastical, but under the power of calm and clear prin-| Swallows, insatiable, the sinking waves. 
ciples. All this, he said, he did not understand ; and| A thousand rainbows arch them, and the woods 
that it was to assert or beg the thing in question, | Are deafened with the roar. The violent shock 
which he could not comprehend. Shatters to vapour the descending sheets. 
{ To be continued. | A cloudy whirlwind fills the gulf;and heaves 
—istiiiio The mighty pyramid of circling mist 
It is very surprising that praise should excite vani- To Heaven. The solitary hunter near, 
ty : for, if what is said of us be true, it is no more| Pauses with terror, in the forest shades. 
than we knew before, and cannot raise us in our own| | What seeks my restless eye? Why are not here, 
esteem ; if it be false, it is surely a most humiliating | About the jaws of this abyss, the palms - 
reflection, that we are only admired because we are Ah! the delicious palms, that on the plains 
not known ; and that a closer inspection, would draw Of my own native Cuba spring, and spread 
forth censure, instead of commendation. Praise can| Their thickly foliaged summits to the sun ; 
hurt only those who have not formed a decided opi-| And in the breathings of the ocean air, 
nion of themselves, and who are willing, on the testi-| Wave soft beneath the Heaven 's unspotted blue. 
mony of others, to rank themselves higher than their But no, Niagara, thy forest pines 
merits warrant, in the scale of excellence. Are fitter coronal for thee. The palm, 
Exiza.Smirn. | The effeminate myrtle, and frail rose, may grow 
In gardens, and give out their fragrance there, 
Unmanning him who breathes it. Thine it is 
To do a nobler office. Generous minds 
Behold thee, and are moved, and learn to rise 
Above earth’s frivolous pleasures ; they partake 
Thy grandeur, at the utterance of thy name. 
God of all truth! in other lands I’ve seen 
Lying philosophers, blaspheming men, 
Questioners of thy mysteries; that draw 
Their fellows deep into impiety ; 
And, therefore, doth my spirit seek thy face 
In earth’s majestic solitudes. Even here, 
My heart doth open all itself to thee. 
In this immensity of loneliness, 
I feel thy hand upon me. To my ear, 





He that never extends his views beyond the praises 
or rewards of men, will be dejected by neglect and 
envy, or infatuated by honours and applause. But 
the consideration that life is only deposited in his 
hands to be employed in obedience to a master, who 
will regard his endeavours, not his success, would 
have preserved him from trivial elations and dis- 
couragements, and enabled him to proceed with con- 
stancy and cheerfulness, neither enervated by com- 
mendation, nor intimidated by censure. 

Dr. Jonnson, 


To be sincere is to be wise, innocent, and safe. 
ADVENTURER. 
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The eternal thunder of the cataract brings 
Thy voice, and | am humbled as I hear. — 

Dread torrent! that with wonder and with fear 
Dost overwhelm the soul of him that looks 
Upon thee, and dost bear it from itself, 
Whence hast thou thy beginning? Who supplies, 
Age after age, thy unexhausted springs? ‘ 
What power hath ordered, that, when all thy weight 
Descends into the deep, the swollen waves 
Rise not, and roll to overwhelm the earth? 

The Lord hath opened his omnipotent hand, 
Covered thy face with clouds, and given his voice 
To thy down rushing waters; he hath girt 
Thy terrible forehead, with his radiant bow. 

I see thy never resting waters run, 

And I bethink me how the tide of time 

Sweeps to eternity. So pass off man— 

Pass, like a noon day dream, the blossoming days, 
And he awakes to sorrow. I, alas! 

Feel that my youth is withered, and my brow 
Ploughed early with the lines of grief and care. 


—>—— 


FOR THE FRIEND. 


A prospectus for publishing a newspaper in 
the Cherokee Nation, is one of the extraordi- 
nary circumstances of these eventful times, en- 
titled to especial remark. It gives us pleasure, 
therefore, to introduce the editor’s design, in 
his own neat and modest style, sincerely com- 
mending the enterprise to the patronage of our 
readers. Every attempt to illustrate the cha- 
racter, and elevate the condition of the rem- 
nant of the aboriginal proprietors of the land 
we occupy, who remain on the skirts of what 
is called civilization, ought, we think, to be 
embraced by those, whose ancestors were so 
kindly received by their progenitors. This is 
peculiarly the duty of Pennsylvanians. The 
history of the Indian natives is full of interest; 
the truth—the whole truth of their case re- 
mains to be told. The wrongs dispensed to 
those people on this continent, from the first 
arrival of the northern colonists, more thantwo 
centuries ago, down to the recent dislodge- 
ment of an improving tribe at the south, have 
been as various as they were cruel. Add to 
the injuries heaped upon the Indian race, the 
grievous slavery of the Africans, which has de- 
filed the same region, and you make up an 
amount of transgression, for which this nation 
must one day be brought to a formidable and 
fearful reckoning, if we really believe, as we 
profess to do; that “ justice and judgment are 
the habitation of God's throne.’ 'This may be 
considered energetic language, but it does not 
outstrip the facts which justify it. Men will 
not look the actual state of things full in the 
face; nothing is more wanting, in our country, 
than moral courage! 


Neither expediency, the tyrant’s plea, nor 
temporary policy, the frail argument of short- 
sighted statesmen; neither territorial expan- 
sion, at once the excuse of ambition and the 
tood of avarice, nor the unconquerable appe- 
tite for individual gain, by direct and indirect 
oppression, will escape the consequences wlfich 
they inevitably produce. None of these un- 
sound foundations and false coverings can avail 
any thing, at the tribunal of eternal truth and 
mexorable decision. As with individuals, so 
will it prove for nations—* Such as ye sow, 
such shall ye reap.” But we must take leave 


of this subject for the present, to submit the 
promised prospectus. 


- CHEROKEE PHCENIX. 

It has long been the opinion of judicious friends to 
the civilization of the aborigines of America, that a 
paper, published exclusively for their benefit, and un- 
der their direction, would add great force to the cha- 
ritable means employed by the public for their me 


lioration. In accordance with that opinion, the le- 
gislative authorities of the Cherokees have thought 
fit to patronize a weekly paper, bearing the above 
title, and have appointed the subscriber to take 
charge of it, as Editor. In issuing this prospectus, 
the Editor would by no means be too sanguine, for 
he is aware he will tread upon untried ground. Nor 
does he make any pretensions to learning, for it must 
be known, that the great and sole motive in esta- 
blishing this paper, is the benefit of the Cherokees. 
This will be the great aim of the Editor, which he 
intends to pursue with undeviating steps. Many 
reasons might be given, in support of the utility of 
such a paper as that which is now offered to the pub- 
lic, but it is deemed useless. There are many true 
friends to the Indians, in different parts of the Union, 
who will rejoice to see this feeble effort of the Chero- 
kees to rise from their ashes, like the fabled Phenix. 
On such friends must principally depend the support 
of our paper. 

The alphabet lately invented by a native Cherokee, 
of which the public have already been apprized, 
forms an interesting medium of information to those 
Cherokees who are unacquainted with the English 
language. For their benefit, Cherokee types have 
been procured. The columns of the Cherokee Phenix 
will be filled, partly with English, and partly with 
Cherokee print; and all matter, which is of common 
interest, will be given in both languages, in parallel 
columns. As the great object of the Phenix will be 
the benefit of the Cherokees, the following subjects 
will occupy its columns: 

Ist. The laws and public documents of the nation. 

2d. Account of the manners and customs of the 
Cherokees, their progress in education, religion, and 
the arts of civilized life; with such notices of other 
Indian tribes, as our limited means of information will 
allow. 

3d. The principal interesting news of the day. 

4th. Miscellaneous articles, calculated to promote 
literature, civilization, and religion among the Che- 
rokees, 

In closing this short prospectus, the Editor would 
appeal to the friends of Indians, and respectfully ask 
their patronage. Those who have heretofore ma- 
nifested a Christian zeal in promoting our welfare 
and happiness, will no doubt freely lend their helping 
hand. 

(Signed) Euias Bovprnort. 

Terms, $2 50 per annum, paid in advance. 

P.S. All communications addressed to the editor at 
New Echota, Cherokee Nation, and post paid, will re- 
ceive due attention, 

October, 1827. 


—>—- 
Temperance, and Cleanliness, with trust in 
Providence, the best antiseptic. 

Those who remember the autumn of 1793, 
and the subsequent visitation of yellow fever 
in Philadelphia, will recollect the eagerness 
with which specifics against contagion were 
sought after. Perhaps tne following prescrip- 
tion of that celebrated philanthropist and truly 


pious man, John Howard, may be considered 
the best after all. 


“I have been frequently asked,” says this great 
map, “ what precautions I use to preserve myself 
from infection in the prisons and hospitals | visit. I 
here answer, next to the free goodness and mercy of 
the Author of my being, temperance and cleanliness 
are my preservatives. Trusting in Divine Provi- 
dence, and believing myself in the way of my duty, 
I visit the most noxious cells; and while thus em- 
ployed, ‘I fear no evil.’”—wSiaie of the Prisons of 
England and Wales. , 





Reproof should not exhaust its power upon petty 
‘ failings.— Tatler. 
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met 


irtute me involvo— 





Hor. Lib. 3, Od. xxix, 54. 


——Virtue, though in rags, will keep me warm. 
Daryven 


A good conscience is to the soul what health is t 
the body; it preserves a constant ease and serenity 
within us, and more than countervails all the calami- 
ties and afflictions which can possibly befall us. | 
know nothing so hard for a generous mind to get 
over as calumny and reproach, and cannot find any 
method of quieting the soul under them, besides this 
single one, of our being conscious to ourselves that 
we do not deserve them. 

I have been always mightily pleased with that pas- 
sage in Don Quixote, where the fantastical knight is 
represented as loading a gentleman of good sense 
with praises and eulogiums. Upon which the gentle- 
man makes this reflection to himself: How grateful 
is praise to human nature! I cannot forbear being 
secretly pleased with the commendations | receive, 
though lam sensible it is a madman that bestows 
them on me. In the same manner, though we ar« 
often sure that the censures which are passed upon 
us are uttered by those who know nothing of us, and 
have neither means nor abilities to form a right judg 
ment of us, we cannot forbear being grieved it what 
they say. ; 

In order to heal this infirmity, which is so natura!" 
to the best and wisest of men, I have taken a parti- 
cular pleasure in observing the conduct of the old 
philosophers, how they bore themselves up against 
the malice and detraction of their enemies. 

The way to silence calumny, says Bias, is to be al- 
ways exercised in such things as are praiseworthy 
Socrates, after having received sentence, told his 
friends, that he had always accustomed himself to 
regard truth and not censure, and that he was nit 
troubled at his condemnation, because he knew him- 
self free from guilt. It was in the same spirit that 
he heard the accusations of his two great adversa- 
ries, who had uttered against him the most virulent 
reproaches. Anytus and Melitus, says he, may pro- 
cure sentence against me, but they cannot hurt me 
This divine philosopher was so well fortified in his 
own innocence, that he neglected all the impotence 
of evil tongues which were engaged in his destruc- 
tion. This was, properly, the support of a good con- 
science, that contradicted the reports which had been 
raised against him, and cleared him to himself. 

Others of the philosophers rather choose to retort 
the injury by a smart reply, than thus to disarm it 
with respect to themselves. They show that it stung 
them, though, at the same time, they had the address 
to make their aggressors suffer with them. Of this 
kind was Aristotle’s reply to one who pursued him 
with long and bitter invectives. “ You,” says he, 
“who are used to suffer reproaches, utter them with 
delight; I, who have not been used to utter them, 
take no pleasure in hearing them.” Diogenes was 
still more severe on one who spoke ill of him: “ No- 
body will believe you when you speak ill of me, any 
more than they would believe me, should I speak well 
of you.” 

In these, and many other instances I could pro- 
duce, the bitterness of the answer sufficiently testifies 
the uneasiness of mind the person was under who 
made it. I would rather advise my reader, if he has 
not in this case the secret consolation, that he de- 
serves no such reproaches as are cast upon, him, to 
follow the advice of Epictetus: “ If any one speak il! 
of thee, consider whether he has truth on his side ; 
and if so, reform thyself, that his censures may not 
affect thee.” When Anaximander was told, that the 
very boys laughed at his singing; “ Ay,” says he, 
“then | must learn to sing better.” But of all the 
sayings of philosophers which I have gathered to- 
gether for my own use on this occasion, there are 
none which earry in them more candour and good 
sense, than the two following ones of Plato. — Being 
told that he had many enemies whe spoke ill of him ; 
* It is no matter,” said he, “1 will liveso that none 
shal] believe them.” Hearing at another time, that an 
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intimate friend of his had spoken detractingly of 
him; “ I am sure he would not do it,” says he, “ if 
Hie had not'some reason for it.” is is the surest 
as well as the noblest way of d ing the sting out 
of a reproach, and a true method preparing aman 
for that great and only relief against the pains of ca- 
lumny, “a good conscience.” a4 

I designed in this essay to show that there is no 
happiness wanting to him who is possessed of this 
excellent frame of mind, and that no person can be 

. miserable who is im the enjoyment of it: but I find 
this subject so well treated in one of Dr, South’s 
sermons, that I shall fill this Saturday’s paper with a 
passage of it, which cannot but make the man’s heart 
burn within him, who reads it with due attention. 

That admirable author having shown the virtue of 
a good conscience in supporting a man under the 
greatest trials and difficulties of life, concludes with 
: presenting its force and efficacy in the hour of 

death. 

“ The third and last instance, in which, above all 
others, this confidence towards God does most emi- 
nently show and exert itself, is at the time of death, 
which surely gives the grand opportunity of trying 
both the strength and worth of every principle. When 
aman shall be just about to quit the stage of this 
world, to put off his mortality, and to deliver up his 
last accounts to God ; at which sad time his memory 
shall serve him for little else, but to terrify him w ith 
a frightful review of his past life, and his former ex- 
travagances stripped of a!l their pleasure, but retain- 
ing their guilt: what is it then that can promise him 
a fair passage into the other world, or a comfortable 
appearance , before. his dreadful Judge when he is 
there? Not all the friends and interests, all the riches 
and honours under heaven, can speak so much 
asa word for him, or one word of comfort to him in 
that condition ; they may possibly reproach, but they 
cannot relieve him, 

*“ No, at this disconsolate time, when the busy 

tempter shall be more than usue slly apt to vex and 
trouble him, and the pains of a dying body to hinder 
agid discompose him, and the settlement of worldly 
affairs to disturb and confound him; and in a word,} 
ail things conspire to make his sick bed grievous and 









and this caution and circumspection have, I think, in 





uneasy ; nothing then can stand up against all these | 


ruins, and speak life in the midst of death, but a clear 
conscience. 

‘And the testimony of that shall make the com- 
forts of, heaven descend upon his weary head, like a 
refreshing dew, or a shower upon a parched ground. 
It shall give him some lively earnests, and secret an- 
ticipations of his approaching joy. It shall bid his 

soul go out of the body undauntedly , and lift up his 
h sad with confidence before saints and.angels. Sure- 
ly the comfort. which it conveys at this season, is 
something bigger than the capacities of mortality, 
mighty and unspeakable, and not to be understood 
until it comes to be felt. 

* And tiow, who would not quit all the pleasures, 
and trash, and trifles, which are apt to captivate the 
heart of man, and pursue the greatestrigours of pie- 
iy, and austerities of a good life, to purchase to him- 
self such a conscience, as at the hour of death, when 
all the friendship in the world shall. bid him adieu, 
andthe whole creation turn its back upon him, shall 
dismiss the soul and close his eyes with that blessed 
sentence, * well done, thou good and faithful servant, 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.’ ” 





V0— 
nescis ( discis 
S&: Christum . nihil est si caetera < 
discis / nescis 
Paraphrased. 


vee the bright beams of science shed 
. heir choicest influence o’er thy head ; 
And let the classic page impart 
lts rapture to thy glowing heart ; 
if Christ, thy Lord, thou dost not know, 
Wretched, and ignorant, art thou. 


But, though to thee, her beaming ray, 

Fair acionee deigns not to display ; 

And, though thy heart has never glowed 

WwW ith warmth, by classic page bestowed ; 
Still, if thy Saviour, Christ, thou know, 

Hoppy, and learned, and wise, art thou. 


J, G. Bevan. 


FOR THE FRIEND? 
OBSERVATIONS 
On searching into Divine Mysteries—an Abstract. 


It is certain that in speaking, and even in thinking 
f the attributes and relations of the Deity, the most 
sverent caution and circumspection are necessary ; 


no writings been more attended to, than in those of 
Friends. It seems to have been the general rule of 
our friends with respect to doctrine, that, whatever 
they have found in Scripture, they have, for that rea- 
son, admitted. If, in any case, the doctrine there 
taught, has proved incomprehensible to human un- 
derstanding, they have.not, on the one hand, at- 
tempted to fathom the depth by reasoning; nor, on 
the other, have they dared to reject what they could 
not fathom. Both these are repugnant to the idea of 
faith; and faith is certainly inculeated in the holy 
scriptures, as a primary requisite of the Christian re- 
ligion. The wise and safe mean appears to be, to 
suffer the mind to remain in modest and reverent 
submission, waiting until it shall please the Lord and 
giver of light, to vouchsafe further discoveries of his 
truth; or until he ‘shall prepare our hearts by his 
grace, more fully to see those sublime mysteries, 
which the sacred volume offers for our contempla- 
tion. Here, too, the example of the apostles is worthy 
of our imitation. “ Lord,” said they, “increase our 
faith :” even he who applied to our blessed Redeem- 
er, and besought him to exert his healing power on 
behalf of his afflicted child, has left us a lesson of 
deep instruction, which the best Christians will often 


find peculiarly pertinent to their own conditions. 


* Jesus said unto him, if thou canst believe; all things 
are possible to him that believeth—And straight- 
way, the father of the child cried out, and said with 
tears, Lord, I believe ; help thou mine unbelief.” Did 
those who read the sacred pages of the inspired vo- 
lume, but cherish that humble, contrite state of mind, 
from which these aspirations naturally arise, how lht- 
i} tle unbelief, either in theory or practice, should we 
meet with among professing Christians, And sure- 
ly, if we believe that Christ Jesus is the author of 
faith, and that there is an inward and spiritual com- 
munication between him and his followers, both of 
which, | apprehend, must be admitted, such an appli- 
cation to Him for an increase of living faith, seems 
but a reasonable use of the high privilege, with which 
we apprehend mankind are graciously endowed. 

As to the probability of adding to our stature of 
knowledge in divine things by much tattling, { would 
wish to discourare such an expectation. It becomes 
us to abide csnstanuy under the sense, that there are 
truths relating to heavenly and infinite things, that are 
above and beyond the reach of our finite faculties, The 
Scriptures of truth, which treat largely of heavenly 
things, plainly allude to such sacred mysteries—to 
“ secret things which belong unto God,” and to Him 
alone. If we humbly receive what is there unfolded 
respecting them, without striving to penetrate fur- 
ther, they will serve at least to convince us, that in 
this state of being, we see but in part, and know but 
in part; thus our humility may be increased, which is 
one of the noblest ornaments, as well as the strongest 
bonds, of Christian society. But if we determine to 
know how every thing there spoken of exists, and its 
positive relation to the whole; or failing in this, de- 
ny it to be as it is there represented, we shall grow 
conceited of our own achievements, and confident of 
our own powers; pride and self-approbation will be 
nourished, and a state of mind produced very similar 
to that which our Lord describes, where he says, * I 
thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that 
thou hast Aid these things from the wise and prudent.” 
At the same time, the head being employed in empty 
speculation, the heart is neglecting the indispensable 
work of subjection Gnd regeneration; consequently, 
we shall not be likely to attain a place among the 
number of those “babes and sucklings,” to whom 
the Father will reveal the mysteries of the kingdom 
of heaven. 

J. G. Bevan. 





It is not the pgssession of wealth which makes a 
man truly respectable, but the right use of it. 
Dillwyn. 








































some time. 
a meeting house near where the present one 
stands, and held meetings therein, by the con- 
sent of Haverford monthly meeting 
they at first joined themselves; but their num- 
bers increasing, and their house being small, a 


a great number 





SELECTED FOR THE FRIEND. 


The following brief, though interesting no- 


tice of the original settlement of the 'T ownship 
of Gwynedd, in Montgomery county, is from 
the pen of the late venerable Jesse Foulke. 


It was recently discovered by one of his 


descendants, w ho frankly profiered the liberty 


of making what disposition was most agree- 
able. 


Not doubting but that to many readers of 
‘ The Friend,” a perusal will prove pleasing, 


it is presented for that purpose. WwW. 


In the latter end of the year 1698, Gwyn- 


edd Township was first purchased by W illiam 
Jones and Thomas Evans, and distributed 
among the original settlers, who were William 
Jones, Thomas Evans, Robert Evans, 
Evans, 
Edward Foulke, Robert Jones, 
and John Humphrey; there were but the two 
last mentioned that belonged to the Society of 
Friends, the others being church people. ‘The 
said John Hugh and John Humphrey early 
began to hold religious meetings in one or 
other of their houses, on the first day of the 
week. The other inhabitants, belonging to 
the church of England, used to hold a meeting 
at the house of Robert Evans; and Cadwalla- 
der Evan 
Bible with him to.the meeting, and as they had 
no officiating minister, used to read a chapter 
or two in the Scriptures. 


Owen 
Cadwallader Evans, Hugh Griffith, 
John Hugh, 


s was in the practice of taking his 


But, (as he himself related,) as he was going 


to his brother Robert’s to the meeting as 
usual, when he came to the road leading down 
to the lower end of the township, where John 
Hugh and John Humphrey held their meeting, 
it seemed as though a voice said to his spiri- 
tual ear, “ Go down, and. see how the Qua- 
kers do,’ which circumstance he mentioned 
at the close of their then meeting; and they 
agreed one and all, to go to the Quaker’s meet- 
ing the next first day, and were so well satis- 
fied with their mode and manner of worship, 
that they never met again in their usual form 
of church worship. 
creasing, they continued to hold it at the 


Their meeting now in- 
houses of John Hugh or John Humphrey for 
But, in the year 1700, they built 


, unto which 


new meeting house was built in the year 1712. 


and on the 19th of the 9th month (Sep. ) the 


same year, the first meeting for worship was 
held therein. 

In the year 1714, it was considered, that as 
of settlers were coming im, 
and a young generation arising, and the month- 
ly meeting so remote, that it was inconvenient 
to attend the same; it was, therefore, agreed 


by Gwynedd and Plymouth jointly, to apply to 


Haverford monthly meeting for liberty to hold 
a monthly meeting among themselves, which, 
after a time of solid consideration, was moved 
to Philadelphia quarterly meeting, and approv- 
ed of by that meeting, and the first monthly 
meeting held at Gwynedd, on the 22d of the 
12th month, 1714-15. 
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The house built in 1712, was taken down 
in 1823, and a new and enlarged one erected 
on and near the same place. 

—— 
FOR THE FRIEND. 


In taking a retrospective view of the reli- 
gious Society of Friends, and of the causes 
which have principally contributed to produce 
the mournful state of things now existing 
amongst its members, | have been fully per- 
suaded that much of the unhappy defection 
has been occasiqged by misrepresentation, 
sometimes, I fear, wilful and even malicious, 
but more generally, | @Woald hope, arising 
from thoughtlessness. 

There is one erroneous impression that has 
been industriously propagated through this 
medium, which | cannot permit to pass with- 
out casting in my mite to obviate the injurious 
consequences which may flow from it. 

The leaders of the seceding party, and cer- 
tain other persons, who, though not leaders, 


possess, in an eminent degree, the faculty of 


sowing discord amongst brethren, and excit- 
ing prejudices against Friends, have been at 
no small pains to disseminate the idea, that all 
those who have separated from the Society, 


are branded by Friends with the character of 


deists, infidels, unbelievers, &c. ‘Thus a late 
writer in defence of the separatists, says, 
‘** They denounced as infidels, all who could 
not unite with them tn these sentiments; they 
called them deists, wolves in sheep’s clothing 
—false pretenders to religion and godliness, 
children of hell, &c.” 1 am unwilling to soil 
the pages of the Friend with more of this of- 
fensive matter; but in the same essay we are 
told, that this was predicated * of our friends, 
that is, of about eight tenths of the Society.” 
Amidst a crowd of exaggerations and unfair 
statements which are almost daily put into cir- 
culation, this might well be permitted to pass 
unnoticed, were it not for the effect which it 
is designed to produce, and which it might 
perhaps produce, on the minds of sincere and 
worthy Friends ata distance. It is for the 
sake of those who may not have ready access 
to the sources of correct information, that I 
feel it my duty to declare that these assertions 
are entirely incerrect. That many of the 
prominent preachers of the new sect teach 
doctrines incompatible with the Christian reli- 
vion, and at variance with the Bible, is a fact 
established beyond the reach of refutation; 
and that these sentiments have been called 
deistical, and doctrines of infidelity, is not de- 
nied, for such they certainly are. ‘The terms 
are perfectly appropriate to the subject, and 
the authority of some of the best writers may 
be adduced in support of their use. 

The preachers who inculcate those doctrines, 
cannot be ignorant of these facts; but in order to 
direct the attention of their hearers from the 
real nature of the sentiments they are teaching, 
much clamour is raised respecting the harsh 
terms by which Friends designate them, and 
they most ingeniously and earnestly strive to 
identify themselves and their peculiar opinions, 


with all who manifest the least difference of 


opinion from those whom they charitably style 
“the ruling party,” the “ select conclave,” 
** popes and cardinals,” * superstitious bigots,”’ 
















&c. Thus they endeavour to make common 
cause with their hearers, and declaim with 
great vehemence against ** persecution,” *‘ ty- 
ranny,’’ * oppression,” “ higk@mmlel mea- 
sures,” &c. &c., while they, forsooth, are_the 
sole advocates of * liberty of conscien 

** religious rights,’ and the uncontrolled SW" 
of “the majority.’ All this may serve the 
present purpose, and carry on the deception 
for a time, but we believe there are amongst 
the seceders mamy serious and sober inquirers 
after truth, whoygve sincérely hope, will not 
always be , tbe su such artful delu- 


Sion? * 


lam far from net that all those who} f 
rank on the side of the new sect, have adopted 
the principles taught by their leaders. In- 
deed, I know there are many who have not; 
there are amongst them many well meaning and 
sincere persons, who, if they could but see the 
doctrines in their own naked deformity, strip- 
ped of the factitious gloss, and scriptural co- 
louring, by which they are disguised, would 
turn from them with disgust and disapproba- 
tion. But unhappily, these exposures of the 
doctrines seldom meet their eye—they are sur- 
rounded by a circle in which they have little 
e se than commendation of the preachers and 
their views; and to lull them more effectually, 


they are plied with reiterated complaints of 


the uncharitableness—the want of kindness— 
the intolerance and severity of those, who see 
and deplore the nature and consequences of 
the doctrines, and who cannot conscientiously 
withhold the expression of their dissent. 

It is from the artful obscurity in which Elias 
Hicks and some of his associate ministers, 
have contrived to veil their preaching; and 
from their notorious refusal to give explicit 
and clear explanations of their real sentiments, 
that much. of the difficulty has arisen. We 
all well remember the time, when some of his 
admirers roundly demed that he held those 
very opinions, which they themselves now 
openly avow, and we believe their denial was 
sincere; they could not suppose that he cherish- 
ed such errors. In fact, it was not until after 
the exercise of a prolonged patience, that dis- 
tinct, authentic, printed proofs of this fact, 
could be “obtained. These proofs are now 
abundant; and could those who follow the 
preacher from personal partiality, or from ge- 
neral reverence to his sage appearance and 
ministerial character, be induced to give them 
a candid perusal, | am fully of the opinfon, that 
a large proportion of his admirers, would un- 
hesitatingly reject many of his favourite no- 
tions. 

I would remark, too, that where certain opi- 
nions are pronounced to be deistical or anti- 
christian, and an assembly is warned against 
adopting them, if individuals who are present 
appropriate these epithets to themselves, and 
consider that they are alluded to by the speaker, 
who, probably, has not the slightest acquaint- 
ance with “ eight tenths” of his hearers; it is 
strong presumptive evidence, that those indi- 


viduals, in their own hearts, are conscious of 


having adopted the condemned doctrines, and 
stand guilty by their own confession. 

It appears to me Clear, that a large portion 
of those who have seceded, never have adopt- 








ed the peculiar opinions of Elias Hicks, but 
have been introduced into their present sepa- 
rated state, by totally different causes, the most 
eflectual of which is misrepresentation. ‘Those 
of them who are conscious that this is the 

se, who can sincerely say they have not de- 
aurted from the faith of their Christian prede- 
cessors, certainly injure themselves and those 
whom they have left, by supposing that they 
are accused of holdit fleistical or infidel goc- 
trines. Such an accusation has never bétn 
brought against them. At the same time, they 
should remember, that we are enjoined mn 
Holy Scripture to “ try the spirits; to “ hold 
fast the form of sound words,” and not be 
“driven about with every wind of doctrine, 
and cunning craftiness of men, whereby they 
lie in wait to deceive.’”’ It is our duty, there- 
fore, seriously to inquire, what doctrines we 
do hold; inasmuch as the same high authority 
assures us, that “if any man preach any other 
gospel unto you than that ye have received, 
let him be aceursed.” ‘This watehfulness and 
scrutiny is the more necessary, because the 
certain effect of hearing a long continued strain 
of erroneous preaching, however specious it 
may appear, is to swerve the mind from sound 
principles, and create a coldness toward the 
most precious truths of the gospel; and he, 
who, from general partiality, or from per- 
sonal affection, voluntarily receives suspect- 
ed doctrines without sifting them, cannot be 
acquitted of blame; while those who coun- 
tenance them, after their real nature is expes- 
ed, do virtually adopt them as their own. 

Mentor. 
' ee 

To the Editor of the Friend. 

Respected Friend—I have been much grati- 
fied with the perusal of the Essays of Luther, 
which have been inserted in several of the late 
numbers of the Friend. It appears to me to 
be of the highest importance, that the doctrines 
contained in the printed discourses of Ehas 
Hicks, and his followers, should be contrasted 
with those which the religious Society o( 
Friends has always believed since its first rise. 
The bare comparison will be sufficient to sa- 
tisfy every dispassionate reader, that they ar¢ 
entirely inc eae with eatn other, and that 
it is unjust to charge upen the Society oi 
Friends the unbelief of Elias Hicks. His doe- 
trines equally contradict the testimony of the 
chosen disciples of our Lord, who were eye- 
witnesses of his divine majesty, and of the 
mighty miracles by which he confirmed his 
doctrines; and also those which the primitive 
Quakers promulgated, and in the support of 
which they endured a long scene of cruel pe: 
secution. 

In the commencement of theunhappy schism 
which is now so fully developed, when Elias 
Hicks began openly to avow his antichristian 
sentiments, his adherents confidently denied 
that he held the doctrines alleged against him 
They accused his opponents of prejudice and 
persecution, because they dared to question 
the soundness of his faith; they contradicted 
the testimony of credible witnesses, who had 
heard him preach; asserting that “ we did not 
understand hira, and that he meant quite diffe- 
rently from what his expressions purported. In- 
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dividuals, who were uneasy with his preaching, 
were invited to call upon him, and receive his 
explanations in private, which, it was asserted, 
would not fail to convince all that he was real- 
ly sound and scriptural in his kekef. ‘There 
were instances, however, in which these | 
vate commentaries on his sermons failed 
produce the promised satisfaction. 1 remem- 
ber to have heard an individual state, that on 
relating to a friend of gj, H. soma exception- 
4 Mbeve ‘Spressions w Mich the latter hha made in 
a public meeting, he replied with much earn- 
estness, * Oh, but thou dost not understand 
him; he does not mean so.”” “ Yes, he does 
mean so, (rejoined the narrator, ) for L called on 
hum, and inquired if that was his meaning, and 
he told me that it was.’’ As the controversy pro- 
gressed, the admirers of E. H. not only ceased 
to deny that he entertained these objectionable 
sentiments, but some of the more courageous 
among them began to avow them as their own. 
So that those who but a little while before de- 
nounced the objectionable doctrines, with ap- 
parent abhorrence, were now heard fearlessly 
advocating them. This appears to me a strong 
argument to prove, if proof were wanting, that 
the new sect hold doctrines entirely different 
from those of the Society of Friends. 

Elated with the hope that the views of Elias 
Hicks would finally triumph, his adherents 
printed his discourses, and circulated them 
widely among the members of our Society. 
This was a source of considerable concern to 
many friends, who feared lest the minds of the 
undiscerning might be poisoned by the perni- 
cious notions contained in them, and their faith 
in the truth as it is in Jesus be weakened or 
lestroyed. Notwithstanding this effect may 
have been produced in some cases, yet there 
is reason to believe that the great Disposer of 
events will overrule the evil design to the con- 
fysion of its supporters, and make it subser- 
vient to the promotion of the kingdom and 
zlorious character of our blessed and holy Re- 
deemer, The “Sermons” are a standing 
monument of the infidelity of Elias Hicks, and 
his disciples. So widely are they disseminated, 
ind so generally have they been read, an it 
will be impracticable for the party to free 
themselves froffthe charge of holding a ot ap- 
proving the sey¥ments they contain. The 
new sect are virtually ide thidiea with him aad 
his cause, however they may disclaim the ap- 
pellation of Hicksites, and strive to ma 1€ 
world believe they are not his follypvé 
that they are not accountable for his Senti- 
ments, neither does he approve of their sepa- 
ration. This, and much more of the same 
character, may serve to deceive the ignorant; 
but the fact cannot be denied, or concealed, 
that they are a distinct sect, founded by Elias 

Hicks, holding his doctrines and virtually ac- 
knowledging him as their head. They ‘have 
separated from the religious Society of Friends 
in doctrine and in practice, as is fully an- 
nounced in their printed address of the fourth 
month last. And however they may now wish 
to hide their real situation. when the Society 
of Friends is raising its voice against their 
doctrines, and our Christian neighbours are 
awakened to a just sense of their pernicious 
tendency, a discerning public will not fail to 
distinguish them by their proper title, and to 


free the Society of Friends from the odium of] cious arguments, to deceive the unguarded, 
principles which the ‘y never held or believed. |and rob them of that inestimable treasure, the 
When the first volume of * Hicks’s Sermons” hope of salvation through the Son and Sent of 
was pr&x¢@@e Berean, a work very properly|God. These deluded agents of the enemy of 
lassed by Indiana Yearly Meeting amongst |your souls’ peace, would involve you in the 
nicious publications,’ ; triumph?ygtly an- | deepest misery and distress, if given place to; 
need it in these words: ¥* 4We have looked|we beseech you, therefore, wisely td reject, 
over the book. It will make the traditional,|/and bear, at all times, a faithful testimony 
outside Christian startle, and the dreamers, high | against their insinuations.” . 
preste, the scribesyand pharisees of every de- Respectfully, N. S. 
omination, to*gmésh their teeth; but thewreat ~~ 

body of the Society (on this =“ nt) of which Y  q@ FOR THE FRIEND. 
this venerable r, together 
with many other unshacklé ~~ wl sl 
their seals to the doctrines which it contains.” 
Here they assume for themselves, and for the 
great body of the society of Friends, to set 
their seals to the doctrines which the volume 
contains, from which those quotations in the 
last number of the Friend were taken by Lu- 
ther. The “ great body of Friends,” however, 
utterly reject and abhor the sentiment that our 
Lord Jesus Christ was merely the outward Sa- 
viour of the Jews, and could “ have no hand 
in the salvation of the soul.’ ‘They receive 
and firmly believe the testimony of good old 
Simeon, who waited for the consolation of Is- 
rael, when he took the holy child Jesus in his 
arms, and said, “ Lord, now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace, according to thy w ord; 
for mine eyes have seen thy salvation, which 
thou hast prepared before the face of all people; 
a light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of 
thy people Israel: which accords with the 
ancient prediction, “It is a light thing that 
thou shouldst be my servant, to raise up the 
tribes of Jacob, and to restore the presence of 
Israel; I will also give thee a light to the Gen- 
tiles, that thou mayest be my salvation to the 
end of the carth.” Our Lord himself also 
declared, “ No man knoweth the Father but 
the Son, and he to whom the Son will reveal 
him;’’ and again, *‘ 1 am the way, the truth, 
and the life: no man cometh unto the Father 
but by me.’ * Hence,” says Robert Barclay, 
“he is fitly called the Mediator betwixt God 
and man: for having been with God from all 
eternity, being himself God, and also in time 
partaking of the nature of man, through him is 
the goodness and love of God conveyed to 
mankind, and by him again man receiveth and 


partaleed of these mercies.” 

= expressing the hope that Luther will 
yoceed ath his extracts, and re ferring him to 
uy 1 discourses of John Comly, Tho- 
mas Wetherald, Edward Stabler, Edward 
Hicks, and Jesse Kersey, preached at the 
separate meetings held at the Hall and Green 
street, in which he will find sentiments corres- 
ponding with those of Elias Hicks, I shall close 
this communication with a paragraph contain- 
ed in an epistle issued in the year 1795, by the 
three monthly meetings of Philadelphia, and 
signed on their be half by James Pemberton, 
John Elliot, John Parrish, William Savery, 
Daniel Drinker, and Jonathan Evans.—*“ And 
here let us caution all to beware how they suffer 
their minds to be drawn away by the vain phi- 
losophy of this world, from the glorious, divine, 
and most consolatory faith in our Lord Jesus 


Christ, the only Mediator and Redeemer. objects in many other countries, not having snow 


Many have been the attempts of men of COr-} shout them, would be at a fourth or a fifth part of 
rupt minds, by artful publications and falla-‘the same distance. Not, indeed, strangers only, but 






































































































The accéunt8 of yoyagers and travellers who 
Ave visited tife Red ons approximating to the 
north pole, abound with allusions to various 
beautiful phenomena and novel appearances, 
peculiar to those high latitudes. The follow- 
ing, derived from ‘ Scoresby’s Arctic Re- 
gions,” appeared to me to combine so much 
vivid and picturesque description, that I thought 
it might be acceptable to many of the readers 
of * The Friend.’ 


DECEPTION OPTICAL. 


“ Spitzbergen and its islands, with some othe: 
countries in the arctic circle, exhibit a kind of scenery 
which is altogether novel. The principal objects 
which strike the eye, are innumerable mountainous 
peaks, ridges, precipices, or needles, rising imme- 
diately out of the sea, to an elevation of three or four 
thousand feet; the colour of which, at a moderate 
distance, appears to be blackish shades of brown, 
green, gray, and purple; snow or ice in strie or 
patches, occupying the various clefts and hollows in 
the sides of the hills, capping some of the mountain- 
ous summits, and filling with extended beds, the most 
considerable vallies; and ice of the glacier form, oc- 
curring at intervals, all along the coast, sometimes 
in prodigious accumulations. The glistening or vi- 
treous appearance of the iceberg precipices ; the puri- 
ty, whiteness, and beauty, of the sloping expanse, 
formed by their snowy surfaces; the gloomy shade 
presented by the adjoining or intermixed mountains 
and rocks, perpetually covered with “a mourning 
veil of black lichens,” with the sudden transitions in- 
to a robe of purest white, where patches or beds of 
snow occur, present a variety and extent of conirast, 
altogether peculiar ; which, when enlightened by the 
occasional etherial brilliancy of the polar sky, and 
harmonized in its serenity with the calmness of the 
ocean, constitute a picture both novel and magniti- 
cent. There is, indeéd, a kind of majesty not to be 
conveyed in words, in these extraordinary accumu- 
lations of snow and ice in the vallies, and in the rocks 
above rocks, and peaks above pesks, in the mountain 
groups, seen rising above the ordinary elevation of 
the clouds, and terminating occasionally in crests of 
everlasting snow, especially when you approach the 
shore under shelter of the impenetrable density of « 
summer fog; in which case, the fog sometimes dis- 
perses like the drawing of a curtain, when the strong 
contrast of light and shade, heightened by a cloud- 
less atmosphere and powerful sun, bursts on the 
senses, in a brilliant exhibition, resembling the pro- 
ductions of magic. 

“ To this strong contrast of light and shade, with 
the great heighth and steepness of the mountains, is 
to be attributed a remarkable deception in the appa- 
rent distance of the land. Any strangers to the arc- 
tic countries, however well acquainted with other 
regions, and however capable of judging of the dis- 
tance of land generally, must be completely at a loss 
in their estimations, when they approach within sight 
of Spitzbergen. When at the distance of twenty 
miles, it would be no difficult matter to induce even 
a judicious stranger to undertake a passage in a 
boat to the shore, from a belief that he was withina 
league of the land, At this distance, the portions of 
rock and patches of snow, as well as the contour of 
the different hills, are as distinct]f marked, as similar 
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persons who have often been to Spitzbergen, such as 
the officers and seamen of the whale ships, have not 
unfrequently imagined, that their ships could not 
stand an hour towards the land, without running 
aground ; and yet, perhaps, the ship has sailed three 
or four hours directly ‘in shore, and still been re- 
mote from danger. This is a fact which I have seen 
realized among my own officers repeatedly. There 
are circumstances, indeed, when, by a slight change 
in the density of the atmosphere, a a ship, after sailing 
towards the land for some hours, may appear to be 
as far off as at first. Thus, in clear weather, the high 
land of Spitzbergen is perfectly well defined, and 
every thing on it appearing distinct, when at the dis- 
tance of forty miles. If, after sailing five hours to- 
wards the shore, from this situation, at the rate of 
four or five knots per hour, the atmosphere should 
become a little hazy, or even only dark and cloudy, 
the land might appear to be farther distant than be- 
fore. Hence, we can account, on a reasonable ground, 
for a curious circumstance related in a Dutch voy- 
age, undertaken for the recovery of the lost colony of 
Greenland, by Mogens Heinson. This person, who 
passed for a renowned seaman in his day, was sent 
out by Frederick II., king of Denmark. After en- 
countering many difficulties and dangers from storms 
and ice, he got sight of the east coast of Greenland, 
and attempted to get to it; but, though the sea was 
clear of ice, and the wind favourable, and blowing a 
fresh gale, he, after proceeding several hours, with- 
out appearing to get any nearer the land, became 
alarmed, tacked about, and returned to Denmark. 
On his arrival, he attributed this extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, magnified, no doubt, by his fears, to his 
vessel having been stopped in its course by some 
loadstone rocks hidden in the sea.” 


—@=— 
FOR THE FRIEND. 


The wide departure from the pure doctrines 


of the Christian religion, has been cause of 


great anxiety to the pious, at almost every pe- 
riod since its first ‘promulgation. We often 
hear lamentations for the inroads that are made 
upon the orthodox belief of the divinity of Christ 
our Saviour, by Arians, Socinians, and Uni- 
tarians, as though there were danger of the 


downfall of that Church, against which, it was 
declared by Truth himself, “that the gates6f 


hell should never prevail.” Notwithstanding 
the exertions, for many years past, of a zeal 
and perseverance worthy of a better gausé, the 
number of those who have been” brofight to 
embrace Socinianism in our countrys com- 
paratively small. in 

Attempts have been mle, af different 
periods of the Chureh, to jntrod ce this as 
the genuine doctrine of Christianity. Every 
new attempt has been attended er violence; 
but as they have alwayggproved abortive, we 
may trust, under Providence, that they always 
will continue to prove so. 

The abettors of this doctrine, at the present 
time, both those in the Society df Friends, and 
those that have seceded from it, are confident 
of success. They profess to have made great 
advancement. They think they have discover- 
ed something new; that Christians have, 
through all ages, been fettered down by “ tra- 
dition;”’ that a belief in the divinity of Christ 
is traditional; and that the atonement, as 
taught by the prophets, by Christ and his apos- 
tles, and as fully believed in by our early 
Friends, is absurd and ridiculous, and ought 
to be rejected in this enlightened age 


boasted discoveries were not so new as they 










seem to imagine. 
espoused with much confidence by many of 






















But if 
they would read the history of the Society, or 
call to memaggm variety of events within their 
own recollection, they would find that their 


The same doctrines were 


the Society in Ireland, towards the close of 
the last century. What was the result? They 
not only left the Society, but eventually re slin- 
quished all those distinctive marks, by which 
the members of it are recognized. The lead- 
er of this party, who pretended to a greater 
degree of light than his brethren, in the course 
of a few years, not only denied the influence of 
the Holy Spirit, but confessed that it was a 
mere delusion that ever induced him to preach 
it. About the same time, Hannah Barnard at- 
tempted to introduce the same principles among 
Friends when on a religious visit to Great Bri- 
tain. Whenit was discovered by Friends in Eng- 
land that she held Socinian views, they hastened 
her return home, and soon after her arrival, he 
monthly meeting testified against her, in con- 
sequence of the unsoundness of her doctrines. 
Friends were, at that time, unitedly opposed 
to her doctrine; others are now starting up, as 
if ignorant of all these things, and are making 
another desperate attempt to engraft Socinian- 
ism upon Quakerism. ‘They profess to have 
discovered new, and very important principles 
—principles which are to be a great blessing 
to the Christian church! But as these princi- 
ples are built on a sandy foundation, they must 
fall. No doctrine will stand, that is not built 
on the foundation of the prophets and apos- 
tles, Jesus Christ himself being the chief cor- 
ner stone. 

To all who place any reliance on scripture 
testimony, the following proofs of the divinity 
of Christ must be conclusive. 


Isa. vili. 13, 14. ** Sanctify the Lord of Hosts 

himself, and let him be your dread; and he shall 
be for a, sanctuary, but for a stone of stumbling | 
reck of offe nce to both houses of Israel.” 
“1 Pet. ii. 7, 8. ** The stone which the build- 
ers disallowed, the same is made the head of| 
the corner, and a stone of stumbling and rock 
of offence.’ 

The appellations of stone of stumbling and| 
rock of offence, are given by the prophet to the | 
Lord of Hosts; and the same terms are ap- 
plied by the apostle to Jesus Christ; therefore | 
Christ is Jehovah, the Lord of Hosts, the one 
true and living God. 

Isa. vi. 5. ** Mine eyes have seen the King, 
the Lord of Hosts.” 


John xi. 41. “ These things said Esaias, 


when he saw his (Christ’s) glory, and spake of 


him.” 

Here again we have the appellation of Lord 
of Hosts used by Isaiah, and the same prophe- 
cy commented upon by John, and applied by 
Jesus Christ. Therefore the only inference, 


on the fair principles of reasoning, is that Jesus |; 


Christ is the Lord of Hosts. 

Isa. xliv. 6. ‘* Thus saith the Lord, the King 
of Israel, and his Redeemer, the Lord of Hosts, 
Iam the first, and I am the last, and besides 
me there is ne God.”’ 

Rev. xxii. 13. “* Tam Alpha and Omega, the 
beginning and the end, the first and the last.” 

The terms first and last are applied to God; 
but Jesus applies those very terms to himself, 
therefore he is God. 


Psalm xlv. 6. “ Thy throne, O God, is for 
ever and ever.”’ 













15. * Over 


Ileb. i. 8. «* But unte the Son he saith, thy 


throne, O God, is for ever and ever.”” 


Here the inference is the same as before, 


unless the psalmist and apostle are both mis- 
taken, 


Isa. vil. 14. * Behold a virgin shall conceive, 


and bear a son, and shall call his name Dmma- 


nuel.”’ 


Mat. i. 23. 


* Behold a virgin shall be with 


child, and shall bring forth a son: and they 
shall call his name Immanuel, which. being in- 
terpreted, is God with us.”’ 


Kzek. xxxiv. 23. “ And J] will set up one 


shepherd over them, and he shall feed them; 
even my servant David, and he shall feed them, 
and he shall be their shepherd.” 


John x. 11. ‘ lL am the good shepherd; th 


r|good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep.’ 


Psalm Ixxvin. 56. “ They tempted and pro- 
voked the most high God.” 

1 Cor. x. 9. “ Neither let us tempt Christ, 
as some of them also tempted.” 

I believe no one who has any regard for the 
authority of Scripture, will deny that the two 
latter passages allude to the rebellion of the 
Israelites in the wilderness. Either, therefore, 
Christ must have been God, or the psalmist 
and apostle wueet have been in error. 

Isa. liv. 5. ** Thy Maker is thy husband, the 
Lord of Hosts is his name.” 

John ui. 29. ** He that hath the bride is the 
bridegroom.’ 

The following passages are quoted without 
their correspondence, but their application is 
so evident, that | give them as convincing 
proofs of the divinity of our blessed Redeemer 

1 John v. 20. In this passage our Saviour is 
called the ‘* true God.” 

Tit. ii. 13. ** The great God.” 
ail, God blessed for ever.”’ 

Jer. xxiii. 6. In speaking of Christ, the pro- 
— — him, “ the Lord our righteousness.” 
| Isa. ix “ For unto us a child is born, unto 
us a son is given, and the government shall be 
| upon his shoulder; and his name shall be call- 
\ed Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God. 
the Everlasting Father, and the Prince of 
Peace; and of the i increase of his government 


Rom. ix 


there shall be no end.” 


John. v. 21. “ For as the Father raiseth up 


jthe dead, and quickeneth them, even so the 


Son quickeneth whom he will.” 

Mat. xiv. 23. “ Then they that were in the 
ship came and worshipped him.” 

Isa. xlui. 11. “ L am the Lord, and besides 
me there is no Saviour.” ‘The apostles style 
Jesus Christ “ Lord and Saviour.” 

if he sustained no higher character than a 
man, would it not be blasphemy to give him 
such appellations? Would a pious man, who is 
in possession of his faculties, call his fellow 
man his Lord and his God? Would he fall 
down and worship him? and would he, to whom 
such an act of devotion was shown, if he were 
a good man, and laid claim to no higher cha- 
racter, not reprove one who should manifest 
such fanaticism? But we find that when wor- 
ship was performed to Christ, he forbade them 
not. 

When Cornelius fell down and worshipped 
Peter, he raised him up, and forbade it, saying, 
“Tam but a man.”’ When the inhabitants of 
Lystra attempted to pay divine honours to 
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Paul and Barnabas, what course did they pur 


tion? or did they not shrink with horror from 
so impious a thought as that of robbing their} 





trated during a storm, i 
sue? Did they encourage such an act of devo-| tion of this tree, sea ‘d on the west branch! by few in Europe. 
of the Delaware, at Shackmaxon, (now Ken-| streets where he had ofien pursued hares and 
sington,) with the scite of the 
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1 1810. The connec- 


treaty, has} 


divine Master of what they considered pecu-|been satisfactorily shown by Roberts Vaux, in| 
liarly his due? When the Jews called upon|his memoir in the Historical Transactions. | 


Christ to reprove his disciples and the multi- 


To rescue the locality from oblivion, a com-| 


tude, because they cried Hosannah to the Son| mittee of the Penn Society, by authority of the| 


of David before him, and showed the most ar- 
dent feelings of reverence, so far from forbid- 
ding it, he assured them that ‘*if these should 


same, and with the consent of the proprietors| 
of the soil, the heirs of the late 
dusen, have caused a marble monument to be} 


Matthew Van- 


hold their peace, the very stones of the street] erected on the spot, bearing the following in- 


would ery out.” 

In the first chapter of John, the “ Word” is 
applied both to Christ and to God. 

In that last memorable conversation of Christ 
with his disciples, before his crucifixion, -com- 
mencing at the 14th chapter of John, and 
ending with the 16th, Christ and the Father 
are used several times synonymously. Philip 

ys, ‘* Show us the F ather, and it sufficeth =I 
Jesus saith unto him, * Have | been so long | 
time with you, and yet hast thou not known 
me, Philip? he that hath seen me, hath seen the 
Father ; and how sayest thou then, show us the 
Father?” In one place he says, “ [ will pray 
the I ather, and he will give you another Com- 
forter.”’ And in another, “ If I go not away, 
the Comforter will not come unto you, but if 
| depart, J will send him unto you.” 

In the following passages the *y are also used 
in reference to our Lord Jesus ‘Christ. 

Eph. iv. 32. “Forgiving one another, even 
as.God, for Christ’s sake, hath forgiven you.”’| 

Col. iii. 13. “ Forgiving one another, even} 
as Christ forgave you.” 

Cor. vill. 6. ‘* To us there is but one God, 
the Father.”’-—John xx. 28. Thomas calls 
Christ his Lord and his God. The pA 
therefore must run thus: ‘* There is but one 
God; but Jesus Christ is *“ Lord and God;” 


says, * 





therefore he is the one God. Purpps. 
West Chester, N. Y. 1 mo. 3d, 1828. 
———— 


WILLIAM PENN. 


| 
| 


It has not been much the prac tice in the 
Society of Friends to eulogize their most e mi-|! 
nent characters, further than a suitable exhi-| 

itien of their exemplary lives, and devoted- 
ness in the cause of religion and virtue, might 
Sut the 
disposition increasingly prevalent among en- 
ghtened men throughout the civilized world, 
reperly to appreciate the claims of W liam | 
placed among the most distin- | 
benefactors of the human race, can-| 


be subservient to the good of others. 


tenn to be 
ut ished 
ot be viewed with 
bers of that Society. We have, therefore, | 
ought, that in placing upon our pages the} 
short notice of the monument re-| 
tly erected to mark the 
treaty with the Indians, 
be a propriety in 


iowing 
cen 


orated 


° we ' 
indifference by the mem-j and Hollanders. 


scite .of his cele-| 


scriptions, viz. 
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PENN SOCIETY, PENNSYLVANIA, 
A. D. 1827, FOUNDED 
TO MARK THE SCITE 1681, 
OE THE BY DEEDS OF PEACE. 


GREAT ELM TREE. 


Thomas Jefferson, in a note to P. S. Dupone eau,| 
on the subject of the Commemoration of the Landing | 
of William Penn, on the American shore, expresses | 
himself thus :— 

“He learns with sincere pleasure, that a day will 
at length be annually set apart for rendering the 


| honours so justly due to the greatest lawgiver the 


world has produced ;* the first, either in ancient or 
modern times, who has laid the foundation of govern- 
ment in the pure and unadulterated principles of 
peace, of reason and right; and in parallelism with 
| whose institutions, to name the dreams of a Minos, 
or Solon, or the military and monkish establishments 
of a Lycurgus, is truly an abandonment of all regard 


|to the only legitimate object of government, the 
| happiness of man.” 


Dated Monticello, Nov. 16th, 1825. 
Vide Poulson’s Daily Adv. Oct. 28, 1826. 


James Madison, in a note on the foregoing subject, 
dated Montpellier, Nov. 


12, 1825, says :-— 

* Pennsylvania may well be proud of such afound- 
er and lawgiver as William Penn, and an obligation| 
be felt by her enlightened citizens, to cher ish by | 
| comme morations of his exalted philanthropy, ar 1d 
his beneficent institutions, their e xpanding influence 
in the cause of civil and religious liberty.’ 


* He might have added, Moses only excepted. 
—<—j>—— 

ACCOUNT OF EDWARD DRINKER. 
Edward Drinker was born in a cottage, in 
1680, on the spot where the city of Philadel- 
phia now stands, which was inhabited at the 
time of his birth by Indians, and a few Swedes 
He often talked of picking 
blackberries, and catching wild rabbits, where 
this populous city is now seated. He remem- 
bered William Penn arriving there his second 
time, and used to point out the spot where the 


there would| cabin stood in which William Penn and his 
annexing the additional tes-| friends were accommodated on their arrival. 





t:mony of two of our most distinguished fellow 
ciuzens in his favour. 


For many generations, the spot where the| 


grand council of the founder of Pennsylvania 
and the Indians was held, was designated by a 


great elm tree; but this stately and ancient land| 


mark, so long an object of respect, was pros- 


The life of this aged citizen is marked with 
|circumstances which perhaps never befel any 
other individual. 
;earth, in the course of his own life, covered 
with wood and bushes, the receptacle of wild 
beasts, and birds of prey, afterwards become 
the seat of a great city, not only the first in 





He saw the same spot of 


wealth and in arts in America, but equalled 
He saw great and regular 


wild rabbits; he saw fine houses rise upon mo- 
rasses, where he used to hear nothing but the 
croaking of frogs; great wharves and ware- 
houses where he had so often seen the Indian 
savages draw their fish from the river; and 
that river afterwards full of great ships from 
all parts of the world, which, in his youth, had 
nothing bigger than an Indian canoe; and on 
the spot where he had gathered berries, he 
saw their city-hall erected, and that hall filled 
with legis lators, astonishing the world with 
itheir wisdom and virtue. ‘He also saw the 
first treaty ratified between the united powers 
of America, and the most powerful prince of 
Europe, with all the formality of parchment 
and seals, and on the same spot where he be- 
fore saw William Penn ratify his first and last 
treaty with the Indians. And to conclude, he 
saw the beginning and end of the British em- 
pire in America. He died on the 17th of No- 
vember, 1782, aged 103 years. 
—>—— 


Natural History.—Remarkable Fact.—A 


| party of gentlemen from Bombay, one day vi- 


siting the stupendous cavern of Elephanti, dis 
cove red a tiger’s whelp, in one of the obscure 
recesses of the edifice. Desirous of kidnap- 
ping the cub, without encountering the fury of 
its dam, they took it up hastily and cautiously, 
and retreated. Being left entirely at liberty, 
and extremely well fed, the tiger grew rapidly, 
appeared tame and fondling as a dog, and in 
every respect entirely domesticated. At length, 
when it had attained a vast size, and, notwith- 
standing its’apparent gentleness, it began to in- 
spire terror by its tremendous power of doing 
mischief, a piece of raw meat, dripping with 
blood, fell in its way. It is to be observed, 
that, up to that moment, it had been studiously 
| kept from raw animal food. The instant, how- 
j ever, it had dipped its tongue in blood, some- 
| thing like madness seemed to have seized upon 
;the animal; a destructive principle, hitherto 
| dormant, was awakened; it darted fiercely, and 
| with glaring eyes, ‘eg ay its prey, tore it with 
fury to pieces, and, growling and roaring in 
the most fearful manner, 
jungles. 


rushed off towards the 
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Coal Trade of the ScMiyikill—Shipments of Coal 
from Mount Carbon to Philadelphia, 
tons 
Per last Report, - 1392 boats carrying 31,256 
Additional to Dec. 27, 5 do. do, 10% 
Total of Anthracite Coal from Mount Car- 
bon, in 1827, and no more is expected this sea- 
son. The water is intended to be drawn off 
part of the canals, for the winter, in a few days. 
Four boats, with coal included in the above, 
and three boats, with 900 bbls. flour, have ar- 
rived this day, at Scull’s Wharf, and its + 
ty, and one or two boats may be 
river to-day, with loading. 
Lehigh has sent from Mauch Chunk, in 1827, 30.305 
From all other places, have been sent, in 1627, 1,239 
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Total, Dec. 31, 1£27, 62,908 
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